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Exploration anii ©iscobetg- 

THE LATEST ACCESSIONS TO HASKELL ORIENTAL 

MUSEUM. 

The latest accessions to Haskell Museum represent three fields of 
excavation, two of which were worked by the Egypt Exploration Fund 
and one by the Egyptian Research Account. Some of the results of 
these excavations have already been recounted in the Biblical World. 1 
The materials acquired are almost solely from the oldest period — the 
Old Empire, at least 3000 to 2500 B. C, and possibly 1000 years 
older. 

The excavations of the Egyptian Research Account at El Kab were 
under the charge of Mr. J E. Quibell. His letter concerning them, 
and some account of the interesting city of El Kab, are already 
familiar to readers of the Biblical World. Nile tourists will recollect 
its massive walls, coming down to the water's edge, as they ascend 
from Luxor to the cataract. 

"This south corner of the enclosure is separated from the rest by an 
irregular wall, and only within this smaller circuit are there the piles 
of pottery chips which show that a city has once existed. The greater 
part of the enclosure is bare, having only a chip of pottery here and 
there, and apparently has never been permanently inhabited. The 
town stands at the mouth of a great shallow valley, that once drained 
the high land which is now desert. On the north and south this is 
bounded by low hills of sandstone, which draw nearer together as one 
travels further up into the hills. One ridge to the north has been 
selected for the cemetery of the wealthy men of the eighteenth dynasty. 
There are the famous tombs of Paheri and Ahmes ; and also many 
uninscribed tombs of the same style, five of which were used for our 
dwelling. To thoroughly excavate so large a site would require the 
expenditure of thousands of pounds, and we were forced to content 
ourselves by working the most promising parts. The great temples on 
the south corner of the town have already been planned by Mr. Somers 

1 March, 1897, pp. 219-20 ; May, 1897, pp. 380-4 ; August, pp. 151— 5 ; Sepemtber, 
pp. 219-21. 
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Clarke in previous years. This time we tried for the foundation 
deposits and found them. The small temple which lies outside the 
eastern gate was dug out and planned, as was also the small temple of 
Thothmes III, further to the north, which has only been destroyed 
within this century. Far out, up the watercourse, near the temple of 
Amenhotep III, search was made for the earlier temple which must 
have preceded that now standing. Pottery which had been used for 
offerings was found, also many fragments of inscriptions and one table 
of offerings. The suggestion of Professor Sayce that the earlier tem- 
ple has been swept away by the occasional floods which do, from time 
to time, rush down the valley, seems most probable. But the greater 
part of our work lay nearer the river. East of the great wall the tourist 
sees a stretch of ground, pitted with robbed tombs, and strewn here 
and there with fragments of early pottery. This, as was clear when one 
first walked over it, is the cemetery of the Middle Empire. Inside the 
town, graves of much smaller size and of a different character w r ere 
found ; they were like most of the Libyans or Neolithic people found 
at Naqada, but the graves had been very thoroughly looted. Between 
these small tombs were remnants of mastabas ; other mastabas in a 
better state of preservation were found covered by the great heap of 
sand which has drifted against the big north wall." 1 

The most notable accessions from Mr. Quibell's work on this place 
are the stone vessels, etc., in the top row in Fig. 1. At the extreme 
right of this row is a beautiful alabaster so-called "table," upon which 
the rich and noble were accustomed to eat. The splendid alabaster 
dishes on each side of the statues are 13^ inches across, cut to a trans- 
lucent thinness; the nicked dish on the left side is of a streaked red 
and white stone, cut to the thinness of ordinary window glass. The four 
bowls at the left end are of steel-hard diorite, beautifully veined, and cut 
so thin as to be translucent, a marvelous achievement with such intract- 
able material. These vessels are all of the Old Empire and mostly 
of the IVth dynasty; they are, therefore, at least 5000 years old. 

Mounted on cards at the base of the coffin is a series of Middle 
Empire beads (about 2000 B. C.) of amethyst, carnelian, haematite, gar- 
net, and glaze. Strung with them is a beautiful amethyst scarab, one 
of green feldspar, two of carnelian, and one of haematite. 

The especial usefulness of Mr. Quibell's work is in aiding us in 

1 Catalogue of Antiquities from Excavations at Deshasheh and Behnesa (E. £. E.) 
and El Kab {E. R. A.), exhibited at University College, London, July 1 to 31, 1897, 
pp. 5-6. 
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dating materials from the Old Empire, for he has determined within 
very narrow limits the period of many objects of hitherto unknown date. 

The work of the Egypt Exploration Fund embraced chiefly the 
excavation of the two sites, Deshasheh and Behneseh. " Beside the long 
exploratory work of going over the country between Minieh and the 
Fayum, Mr. Petrie also excavated the cemetery of the fifth dynasty near 
the modern village of Deshasheh, about eighty miles south of Cairo ; 
the ancient town to which this belonged is unknown. The tombs 
extend over half a mile of low hills in the desert, two miles from the 
cultivation. About 150 tombs were discovered, but nearly all had been 
plundered in early times." 1 The coffin (Fig. 1) is that of the 
lady Mery, of royal birth and "priestess of Hathor." It is of 
sycamore wood, put together piecemeal. Owing to the scarcity 
of wood in ancient Egypt it was a difficult matter to work out 
a clear plank, and it was usually necessary to make such a plank 
out of pieces put together with dowel pins, or a mortise and tenon. 
These may be seen in the illustration, in the side of the coffin. The 
corners were skillfully mitred, drilled and lashed together with thongs. 
All cracks were then filled, the surface stuccoed and smoothed and the 
inscriptions and paintings added. On the inside, these consist of 
mortuary furniture, like necklaces and ointment jars, on the outside a 
mortuary prayer down the center of the lid and along the sides and 
ends. At the head (the right-hand end) on the deceased lady's left 
were painted a pair of eyes, by which she looked forth on the world 
she had left. The coffin is of the fifth dynasty, at a minimum nearly 
3000 years B. C. 

At the foot of the coffin (the left end) are the skull and other 
bones of the lady, the flesh having been removed before burial. 2 Her 
breast bone had been broken and reunited in life. The wooden san- 
dals on the floor were in the coffin, together with the wooden head- 
rest at their left. The latter is grained to represent costly wood and is 
inscribed with Mery's name and titles. Along with this coffin was found 
also the painted board in the middle of Fig. 1 and more in detail in 
Fig. 2. It was customary from the Old Empire (fourth to sixth dynas- 
ties) on to place with the mummy models often exquisitely rendered, 
representing in miniature the servants of the deceased, with the inten- 
tion that they should serve him in the hereafter as they had done in 
this world. This was accomplished by means of the magic pronounced 

1 Catalogue, p. 11. 

2 See Petrie, " Eaten with Honor," Contemporary Review, 1897. 
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over them. This painted board is intended to take the place of these 
miniatures ; the servants carry baskets of provisions or jars suspended 
on yokes ; on the right is a Nile boat with swelling sail, the pilot with 
his sounding pole standing in the bow just as at the present day to 




Fig. 2.— PAINTED BOARD 
Found with the Coffin of the Royal Lady, Mery. Date, circa 3000 B. C. 

look out for shoals, while the helmsman astern is operating the double 
rudder or steering oar. Two tame monkeys have climbed into the 
rigging, and one is perched comfortably at the masthead. At the left 
is another boat propelled by paddles. The whole forms a very living 
Nile scene 5000 years ago. On the other side are servants engaged 
in cooking and the like, but it is not so well preserved. The work is 
crude, of course, but the piece is without parallel ; it is unique among 
mortuary paintings. Curiously enough the string by which it was 
hung up in the tomb is still attached to one of the eyelets at the top 
edge, and, as far as appearance is concerned, might have been put on 
last week instead of 5000 years ago. 

The two statues in the center of Fig. 1, reproduced on a larger 
scale in Fig. 3, are such as have come to be called Ka- statues. The 
Egyptians believed that for the survival of a person after death there 
must be some material substance which should connect the deceased's 
double with the world o£ real and tangible things ; hence the embalm- 
ment of the body that it might serve as this link, to which the sur- 
viving double of the dead might still attach itself just as it had done 
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while the body lived. But lest the embalmed body should at some time 
perish and the double with it, they finally made what we may can 
"false bodies" of stone, in other words, imperishable stone portrait 
statues, of the dead which they deposited in the tomb, and to one of 
these the double might attach itself and live on indefinitely. This was 
the great motive which already in prehistoric times developed portrait 
sculpture to a remarkable degree, and in the earliest historic period 
created portrait statues which even classical archaeologists affirm have 
never been surpassed even in the present day. Such were the two fig- 
ures of our illustration. Of their discovery Mr. Petrie says : "The 
most important discovery at Deshasheh was the serdab or statue-cham- 
ber of a great tomb belonging to a ruler of the district, named 
Nenkheftka. He was 'prince of the southern town of the Oryx,' and 
' royal priest ; ' his wife was named Neferseshems, and his son Nen- 
kheftek, which is probably only a variant of writing the father's name. 
Another Nenkheftka, with a son Nenkheftek, is known from a tomb at 
Saqqara ; these two were probably the grandfathers of the two genera- 
tions found here. A large tomb had been built on the top of a spur 
of the hill ; but the whole of the masonry has been removed for stone. 
In one corner of the platform a small pit led to a chamber in the rock, 
now partly filled with sand. In this lay the broken statues, and in a 
recess at the side were found the heads of the larger statues, and sev- 
eral pieces placed together. These heads were happily perfect." 1 Six 
statues of Nenkheftka in all were taken out, beside one of his wife and 
including our group. It is of limestone, 26^ inches high. The man 
is represented in the conventional posture with both arms hanging 
straight down, but not with left foot thrust forward as usual. He wears 
the stiff apron with triangular front, a curled wig covering the ears, and 
a broad necklace. His face is too abraded to note its expression, but 
the contour of the throat and chin is firm and beautiful. His wife 
stands with her right arm thrown affectionately across her husband's 
shoulders, the tips of her fingers showing slightly beyond his right 
shoulder, and her left hand across her breast. She wears the prevail- 
ing garment of women in the Old and Middle Empire, a long closely 
fitting robe, supported by straps over the shoulders divided in a y at 
the breast and reaching almost to the ankles ; about her neck is a neck- 
lace, and the wig is long and straight, covering the ears. The expres- 
sion of her face is winning and tells of good-natured sufferance. This 
expression is, of course, heightened by the color which was always 
1 Catalogue, p. 14. 
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added to such statues with very vivacious effect, especially when the 
eyes were of inlaid crystal, as in the larger statues. The carnation or 
flesh tint of the lady is a light yellow, that of the man a dark brown ; 
the same difference is sometimes found on Greek vases. Both figures 




Fig. 3.— EGYPTIAN NOBLEMAN NENKHEFTKA 

AND HIS WIFE NEFESESHEMS 

Vth dynasty, 3500 to circa 3000 B. C. 

are engaged with a plinth which supports them behind. On the whole, 
the modeling is very good ; that of the lady's feet is especially fine, as 
the feet are usually considered a very weak point in Egyptian sculp- 
ture. Despite the conventional stiffness that pervades the whole, and 
the damage which the vicissitudes of 5000 years have wrought, one 
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cannot but feel the impressiveness of looking into faces which so long 
ago laughed away the days under the sunny skies of the Nile valley — 
an impressiveness which is never lost upon the present writer, even 
after vears of work among such materials. 

The bases of two similar statues, bearing the names and titles of 
Nenkheftka and his wife, are lying on the table (Fig. i) at the head of 
the coffin ; at their right as a dark rounded mass in the illustration is a 
stonecutter's mallet found in an unfinished tomb, and deeply worn in 
a zone around its middle by blows upon the bronze chisel. It is in 
appearance precisely like those in use among stonecutters of the pres- 
ent day. Another mallet for use with a wooden chisel in loosening 
the compact gravel is not so deeply worn. Supplementing these tools 
are three stones, bearing upon the flat sides thick deposits of green 
copper salts, showing that they were the stones upon which the work- 
men sharpened their bronze chisels from time to time. 

At the foot of the coffin, on the floor, is a reed basket used for food 
offerings in the tomb. 

With the remarkable results of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt's excava- 
tions at Behneseh, the second site of the Egypt Exploration Fund, our 
readers are already familiar. The mass of Greek papyri which they 
unearthed is perhaps more extensive even than those of the Fayum 
combined. Some of these have also just been installed in Haskell 
Museum and are of the greatest interest. A few of the labels now 
attached will show the character of some of them. 1 

Letter from Isidorus to Aurelius, giving directions about cultiva- 
ting his orchard, etc. ; third century, A. D. 

Official letter addressed to the Agoranomoi of Oxyrhynchus by 
Apollonius, stating that by request of the strategus he had handed over 
to Ptolema the will she had made ten years previously; 116 A. D. 

Letter from Theopompus to Sarapion, strategus of the upper divi- 
sion of the Sebennyte nome, explaining that he had sent him an ounce 
of purple dye; third century, A. D. 

Letter from Demetrius to his father, Heracleides, blaming him for 
not sending twelve baskets of fodder and requesting that they be 
dispatched at once ; third or fourth century, A. D. 

Order for payment of 2000 drachmae issued by Aurelius Theon to 
Chsereammon. Dated Pharmouthi 21st of the 2d year; second or 
third century, A. D. 

Six-years' lease of thirty arourae of land by Dionysia and her son 

1 From Mr. B. P. Grenfell. 
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Apion to Psenamounis. The yearly rental is fixed at ninety artabae of 
wheat, with the additional money payment of twelve drachmae; 143 
A. D. 

Vellum fragment of the New Testament. Mark 10:50-51 and 
n : 11-12 ; fifth or sixth century, A. D. 

Letter from Chiereas to Dionysius urging him to make out his 
horoscope, to sell some slaves and other property ; second or third 
century, A. I). 

Letter addressed to Sarapion and Achillion by Diogenes and 
Lucius, requesting that three talents should be paid to them, as they 
had been appointed to repair the baths of Hadrian at Oxyrhyncus ; 
201 A. 1). 

Letter from Diogenes to his sister Heliodora, announcing his 
arrival at Memphis. 

Homer, Iliad, II, 745-64; first to second century A. I). 1 

As a whole, these accessions are the most interesting as yet received 
by Haskell Museum. Those from Deshasheh and Behneseh are due to 
the efforts of the ladies of the Philosophy and Science department of 
the Chicago Woman's Club. Their movement has merged with the 
work of Mrs. C. L. Hutchinson in Chicago for the E. E. E., and has 
resulted in the Chicago Society of Egyptian Research, which purposes 
to bring such accessions as these to Haskell with every season's work. 
They expect to hold their first annual reception and exhibition in 
Haskell Museum on the 3rd of December. All who desire to assist 
in this movement may address the undersigned at the University of 

Chicago. 

James Henry Breasted. 

The University of Chicago. 

1 These papyri have been kindly loaned by the Egypt Exploration Fund for the 
coming exhibit of the Chicago Society of Egyptian Research ; the distribution of the 
papyri has not been made. 



